A.DD  RE  S  S 


TO  THE 


PEOPLE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Fellow-Citizens  : — 

"We  have,  indeed,  fallen  upon  evil  times.  The  arts  of  peace  are  for- 
gotten ;  from  the  eastern  slope  we  hear  of  nothing  but  war;  the  air  re- 
sounds with  the  tramp  of  armies  and  the  thunders  of  artillery ;  our  fields 
are  wet  with  human  gore,  and  vultures  batten  uj)on  the  carcasses  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  ;  the  laws  are  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  government  is 
converted  into  a  military  despotism.  Is  it  not  time,  then,  that  we  should 
counsel  together  concerning  our  public  affairs;  that  we,  the  people,  should 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  our  public  servants,  and  investigate  the  causes 
which  have  converted  us  from  the  happiest,  to  the  most  unfortunate,  peo- 
ple upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  It  is  in  this  spirit  I  address  you.  I  am 
one  of  the  people ;  I  am  the  representative  of  no  party ;  I  speak  for  no 
party ;  I  speak  to,  and  for,  the  people,  not  only  of  California,  but  of  the 
whole  United  States.  The  circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded 
are  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest  to  us  all,  and  it  is  not  only  the 
privilege,  but  the  duty,  of  every  individual  to  give  his  advice  and  counsel 
to  his  fellow-citizens  in  times  of  such  great  public  peril.  This  is  a  period 
when  party  spirit  should  be  forgotten;  all  minor  questions -should  be 
merged  in  the*great  problem,  how  to  preserve  our  liberties  and  how  to 
restore  peace  to  our  distracted  country.  These  questions  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  discuss  in  a  temperate  and  philosophical  manner,  expressing 
my  own  opinions,  only,  without  impugning  the  motives  of  those  who 
differ  from  me.  The  questions  to  be  considered  are  of  too  grave  an  im- 
port, and  the  public  mind  is  too  sad,  to  admit  of  the  display  of  wit,  or 
humor;  and  I  shall  only  attempt,  in  a  plain  and  unpretending  way,  to 
impress  you  with  the  conclusions  to  which  some  study  and  much  reflec- 
tion have  brought  me. 

In  the  year  1787,  there  were  thirteen  American  States,  whose  separate 
sovereignty  and  independence  had  been  finally  acknowledged  by  the 
British  Government.  In  the  treaty  of  1783,  they  were  mentioned,  each 
by  name,  as  separate  and  independent  powers.  In  1787,  these  separate, 
independent,  sovereignties,  met,  b}^  delegates,  in  convention,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remedying  the  defects,  which  experience  had  exposed,  in  the  ex- 
isting "Articles  of  Confederation."  Sf-me  doubts  were  expressed,  in  the 
convention,  of  the  success  of  any  form  of  confederation.  That  distin- 
guished Statesman,  Alexander  Hamilton,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  his 
preference  for  a  central  consolidated  government,  even  to  the  total  oblit- 
eration of  all  State  lines.  He  foresaw,  and  deprecated,  the  confusion  and 
collision  that  might  ensue  from  the  want  of  a  common  head ;  and  Mr. 
Madison  proposed  to  obviate  this  difficulty  by  giving  to  one,  or  the  other, 


branch  of  the  Federal  Governraent  a  veto  power  upon  State  action.  Bat 
the  majority  of  the  convention  feared  raore  the  evils  of  consolidation^ 
than  any  that  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  continued  existence  of  the' 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  thej'  voted  down  both  propositions.  The 
present  Constitution  was  then  adoj^ted,  by  which  the  States,  each  retain- 
ing to  itself  the  entire  control  of  all  its  domestic  concerns,  agreed  that 
they  would  exercise  certain  powers  of  government  in  common.  These 
powers,  strictly  dehned  and  mostly  appertaining  to  their  relations  with 
foreign  nations,  were  to  be  exercised  by  a  Legislature  consisting  of  two 
bodies,  the  one  to  be  called  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  the  other 
the  Senate.  In  the  first,  the  States  were  to  be  represented  in  proportion 
to  population,  and  in  the  second,  upon  perfect  terms  of  equality.  This  is 
a  brief,  and,  I  think  you  will  admit,  an  impartial,  exposition  of  what  is 
called  the  ''  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States."  1  have 
omitted  any  reference  to  the  Executive,  or  the  Judiciary,  because  when 
I  speak  of  the  government,  I  allude  lo  the  Legislature,  which  is  the  law- 
making power,  and  to  which  the  other  two  departments  are  only  ad- 
juncts— that  is  to  say,  their  only  province  is,  to  enforce  the  laws  which 
are  made  by  Congress.  From  this  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  learn  two  things  which  it  is  important  we  should 
never  forget :  First,  that  over  the  great  mass  of  legislation,  all  those  iawa 
which  regulate  the  right  and  use  of  property,  which  define  crime  and 
punish  it,  which,  in  short,  affect  the  rights  of  j^erson,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty, the  States  retain  se])arate  and  exclusive  control.  Whether  a  citizen 
shall  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for  kissing  his  Vvife  on  Sunday,  whether 
gambling  shall  be  permitted  or  prohibited,  how  property  shall  be  ac- 
quired, or  lost,  to  whom  the  right  of  suffrage  shall  be  extended,  whether 
manufactures,  internal  improvements,  and  other  channels  of  human  in- 
dustry, shall  be  fed  by  bounties,  or  be  left  to  individual  direction — all 
these  great  questions  of  legislation,  each  State  retains  to  herself.  They 
agreed  to  exercise,  only,  in  common,  the  povver  of  making  war,  regulat- 
ing commerce,  establishing  post-offices,  coining  money,  and  establishing 
uniform  laws  of  naturalization  and  bankruptcy. 

How  mach  more  important,  how  much  more  interesting  to  the  citizen^ 
how  much  more  enlarged  in  its  scope,  is  the  action  of  his  State  than  of 
the  General  Government!  and  how  fortunate,  too,  it  is,  that  it  should 
be  so.  That  government  is  the  freest,  that  people  are  the  happiest; 
in  which  the  laws  represent  the  wishes,  prejudices,  and  interests,  of 
the  greatest  number  of  individuals.  How  would  this  condition  be  ful- 
filled if  the  light  and  joyous  people  of  the  South,  were  to  be  governed 
by  the  laws  and  institutions  most  acceptable  to  the  ascetic  straight- 
laced  puritan  of  the  Eastern  States?  Liversities  of  climate  produce 
diversities  of  interests.  The  genial  climate  and  fertile  soil  of  one  sec- 
lion  lead  to  agriculture,  the  chosen  pursuit  of  man,  whilst  in  another 
the  inhabitants  are  driven  to  manufactures  by  the  impossibility  of 
winning  their  bread  from  the  stubborn  earth.  It  was  a  wise  saga- 
city, then,  that  sought  to  keep  these  conflicting  interests  out  of  the 
common  council,  and  left  them  to  be  settled  in  their  own  way  by  the 
different  States  of  the  American  Union.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hamilton  admit- 
ted that  the  old  thirteen  States,  from  geographical  extent,  from  diversi- 
ties ot  numners,  habits,  customs,  and  interests,  were  too  heterogeneous 
to  be  brought  under  one  common  government;  or,  rather,  although  he 
contended  that  such  a  government  was  the  best  for  the  then  condition  of 
the  old  thirteen  States,  he  admitted  that  an  increase  of  population  would 
render  a  future  division  into  two,  or  three,  governments  absolutely  nece&- 
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Saiy.  Tliis  was  only  to  say,  what  no  pliilosopber  will  deny,  that  the 
"world  should  be  divided  into  nations,  with  separate  governments,  accord- 
ing to  the  honiogenoity  of  manners,  habits,  customs,  and  interests.  A 
people  who  arc  made  to  eonlorm  to  the  whims,  notions,  usages,  and  cus- 
toms, of  another  jxioplo,  are  not  free  j  they  are  subjugated.  Separated 
•at  home  into  as  many  governments  as  are  nin-essary  to  represent  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  various  comnuiiiitics  into  which  wc  are  di- 
vidi^d  b}-  dift'erence  of  origin,  soil,  and  climate,  but  united  against  a  for- 
eign foe,  it  was  supposed  that  the  United  Stat<}s  presented  the  grandest 
spectacle  of  a  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time,  free,  ])eople,  that  hud  ever 
been  exhibited  to  the  world.  And  so  it  might  have  ever  remained,  had 
the  principles  upon  which  the  confederation  was  based  been  clearly  un- 
derstood and  rejigiously  observed.  There  was  one  obvious  cause  of  di- 
versity between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  that  it  was  readily 
foreseen  might  lead  to  difficulty  in  an3'th!ng  like  an  intimate  union 
between  them,  and  that  was,  the  institution  of  slavery.  To  Congress 
was  given  no  power  over  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery;  indeed  the 
continuance  of  the  foreign  slave  trade  for  twenty  years  was  ex})i'essly 
provided  for,  but  the  continuance,  or  abolishment,  of  domestic  slavery 
was  left  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  State  governments.  But  in  addition 
to  the  description  of  the  ])owers  to  be  exercised  in  common  through  Con- 
gress, and  the  provision  of  the  machinery  through  which  these  powers 
are  to  be  exercised  and  enforced,  the  Constitution  contains  provisions  of 
another  class,  which,  if  anything  were  wanting  for  that  purpose  would 
be  sulScient  to  show  that  it  was  nothing  hut  a  comjKict  between  the 
States.  There  is  a  clause  b}^  which  each  State  contracts  with  the  other, 
that,  without  the  ijitervention  of  Congress,  she  will  deliver  up  to  the 
•owner  any  fugitive  slave  who  ma}'  fiee  into  her  territorial  limits.  This 
important  condition  of  the  compact,  by  which  the  States  contracted  di- 
rectly with  each  other,  has  been  broken  by  eleven  of  the  contracting 
parties,  who  have  not  only  failed  to  pass  the  necessars'  State  laws 
lor  carr3'ii5g  out  this  provision  of  the  coni])act-,  but,  b}''  the  passage  of 
personal  liberty  bills,  have  thrown  every  obstacle  in  the  w^ay  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  law  of  Congress  passed  for  that  purj)Ose.  It  has  been  oiten 
tirged  by  tl!e  Republicans  that  the  fugitive  slave  law  passed  by  Congress 
"was  an  uncmistitutional  enactment;  and  if  I  were  to  consult  m\'  own 
judgment,  if  it  were  an  original  question  and  I  wei'e  not  hampered  by 
the  decisions  of  jurists  to  whose  opinions  I  feel  consti-ained  to  yield  my 
own,  I  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  them;  and  f(»r  this  reason — that 
I  do  not  fin<l  any  provision  in  the  Constitution  em|)0wering  the  Federal 
iTOvernment  to  enforce  this  provision  of  the  contract.  It  stands  almost 
alone,  and,  like  the  provisior^  of  the  extradition  of  fugitives  fi-om  justice, 
in  juxtaposition  to  which  it  is  placed,  it  seems  to  dej)end  upon  the  good 
faith  of  the  State  governments  for  its  enforcement.  Let  us  agree,  if  it  is 
only  to  satisfy  our  Republican  friends,  to  consider  it  in  that  lig^ht.  Then 
we  will  put  it  in  this  wa3^  The  States  solemidy  agreed  with  each  other, 
as  a  condition  of  the  compact  into  which  they  entered,  to  make  provision 
for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  a  provision  with  which  the  Free  States 
have  constantly  and  systematically  refused  to  c(>mply.  You  will  now  see 
the  point  that  lam  arriving  at.  There  are  many  who  admit  tiiat  should 
Congress,  by  the  passage  of  unconstitutional  laws  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  slave  property  guaranteed  by  the  national  convpact.  the  States  so  in- 
jured would  be  justifiable  in  withdrawing  from  the  Union;  but  they  al- 
lege that  the  slave  States  should  have  waited  for  some  overt  act  of  the 
sort  upon  the  part  of  a  Republican -Congress.     But,  I  think,  I  have  shown 
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YOU,  most  conclnsively,  that  there  are  obligations  imposed  in  the  contract 
upon  the  State  governments,  and  that  the  failure  for  seventy  years  to 
fulfill  this  important  obligation,  may  well  be  considered  to  be  an  "  overt 
act''  of  bad  faith  that  would  fully  justif3"  the  Southern  States  in  the 
course  they  have  seen  fit  to  pursue.  Mr.  Webster  said  in  his  celebrated 
speech  in  Virginia:  "If  this  refusal  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves  is  per- 
sisted in,  the  compact  will  be  violated,  and  a  bargain  broken  on  one  side 
is  a  bargain  broken  on  all  sides."  But  they  did  persist,  and  according  to 
the  view  of  their  favorite  expounder  of  constitutional  law,  the  compact 
Tvas  broken.  Are  these  things  denied  ?  Has  any  man  the  hardihood  to 
deny  them?  Then,  what  compact  did  the  Southern  States  violate  in 
withdrawing  from  the  Union  ?  A  compact  already  broken  into  a  thou- 
sand fragments.  Which  of  you  having  agreed  with  your  neighbor  to 
purchase  a  piece  of  land  and  work  it  in  partnership,  will  continue,  j^ear 
after  year,  to  divide  the  crop  with  him  when  he  has  totally  failed  to  com- 
ply with  his  part  of  the  bargain  ?  And  yet  that  is  precisely  the  position 
of  the  seceded  States.  And  for  this  the  President  undertook  to  declare 
war  against  eleven  sovereign  States  of  this  Union  and  to  blockade  their 
ports. 

Let  us  now^  consider  the  President's  conduct  in  this  matter,  and  see  how 
far  it  was  warranted  by  the  Constitution.  The  action  of  the  southern 
people  w^as  either  that  of  sovereign  States,  or  of  individuals.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln ignores  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  declares  this  to  be  rebel- 
lion on  the  part  of  individuals.  We  will  take  it  so.  It  is  a  fundamental 
principle  in  all  civilized  society  that  judgment  and  punishment  follow 
trial  and  conviction.  If  the  citizens  of  the  south  who  are  in  arms  against 
the  Federal  Government,  are  not  covered  by  the  eegis  of  State  sover- 
eignty, then  are  they  guilt}'  of  treason,  and  punishable  under  the  laws  of 
tlie  United  States.  But  they  must  be  indicted,  tried,  and  convicted,  be- 
fore they  can  be  punished;  and  if  they  are  executed  without  these  for- 
malities, their  executioners,  their  aiders,  and  abettors,  are  murderers,  not 
only  in  the  eye  of  the  law  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world.  On 
Mr.  Lincoln's  own  hypothesis  he  stands  convicted  of  murder  at  the  bar 
of  God  and  man.  But,  really,  this  hypothesis  is  an  absurdity,  and  is 
treated  as  such  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  The  Federal  Government 
is  formed  of  States.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  Executive  are 
elected  by  States,  and  therefore  represent  the  States;  hence  the  Federal 
Legislature  is  in  the  Constitution  called  "  Congress,"  a  term  applied  only 
to  a  council  of  nations.  How  then  can  the  States  rebel  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government?  It  would  be  to  rebel  against  themselves.  Suppose 
thirty-three  States  should  secede,  would  it  be  said  that  they  had  rebelled 
against  their  remaining  confederate?  But  the  number  of  seceding  States 
cannot  affect  the  principle,  and  either  no  State  can  be  in  rebellion  against 
the  Federal  Government,  or  all  may  be.  There  is,  then,  there  can  be,  no 
question  of  rebellion  involved  in  this  matter,  but  there  can  be,  and  there 
is,  a  state  of  war  between  the  sovereign  States  that  formerly  composed 
the  American  Confederacy.  Twentj^-three  of  them  are  still  represented 
by  the  government  at  Washington,  and  the  other  eleven,  b}'  the  new  gov- 
ernment, located  at  Eichmond.  The  question  for  us  to  determine  is,  shall 
we  lend  our  countenance  to  this  war;  and  this  again  involves  several 
questions  necessary  to  its  solution.  As,  first,  is  the  war  just  and  right- 
eous; and  secondly,  is  it  wise  and  politic?  If  that  much  admired  docu- 
ment, the  Declaration  of  Independence,  be  not  a  farce,  if  we  be  not  the 
vilest  of  h3^pocrites  in  our  pretended  devotion  to  its  doctrines,  wff*  must 
acknowledge  that  ten  million  of  men  possess  the  inalienable  right  to  abol- 


ish  the  government  under  which  they  have  lived,  whenever,  in  their  opin- 
ion, that  government  "  becomes  destructive  of  the  ends  for  which  it  was 
instituted,  and  to  institute  for  themselves  a  new  government,  laying  its 
foundations  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as 
to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness."  This 
was  the  declaration  made  witli  reference  to  three  millions  of  men  ;  one 
can  hardly  see  why  it  is  not  apj^licable  to  ten.  But  we  are  told  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  owe  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  that  they  should  be  punished  for  their  breach  of  this  obligation.  This 
is  only  to  repeat  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  treason,  in  which  event, 
as  we  have  shown,  they  must  be  tried  and  convicted  before  they  can  be 
punished.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  certainly, not  the  tribu- 
nal appointed  for  this  purpose.  But,  in  truth,  the  American,  we  might 
almost  say  the  mo*dern,  view  of  political  obligation,  ignores  the  idea  oi  al- 
legiance. Allegiance  is  defined  to  be  that  natural  and  inherent  obligation 
to  one's  country  that  arises  from  the  fact  of  birth.  Theoretically,  Great 
Britain  claims  this  obligation  from  all  her  natural  born  citizens  in  what- 
ever quarter  of  the  world  they  may  happen  to  be  located.  By  her  laws, 
an  order  in  council  may  command  their  return  to  their  native  shores  for 
the  defense  of  the  realm.  She  ignores  the  right  of  expatriation.  On  the 
contrary,  we  contend  that  the  idea  of  allegiance  is  obsolete;  that  it  is  a 
natural  right  that  every  man  possesses  to  select  for  himself  the  govern- 
ment of  his  choice,  and  that  the  mere  accident  of  birth  should  confer  no 
privileges  and  impose  no  obligations.  Expatriation  is  the  converse  of  al- 
legiance. We  maiutain  the  one  principle,  and  England  the  other.  One 
cause  of  the  war  of  1812  was  the  claim  preferred  by  Great  Britain,  of  her 
right  to  search  our  ships  for  her  native  born,  although  American  natural- 
ized, citizens.  But  allegiance  is  one  thing,  obedience  is  another.  livery 
individual  is  bound  to  respect  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  country  of  which 
he  may  be  a  denizen,  whether  he  bo  there  by  birth,  or  choice.  To  con- 
spire overtly  against  that  government,  is  treason  in  either  class  of  deni- 
zens, and  equally  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  The  laws  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  the  laws  of  the  States,  and  they  must  be  respected  and 
obej'ed  by  the  citizens  and  denizens  of  a  State.  Why?  Simply  because 
tlie  State,  by  ik\e  compact  known  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
to  which  she  is  a  party,  has  adopted  such  laws  as  her  laws,  and  enjoined 
obedience  to  them  upon  her  citizens.  From  this  it  results,  that  the  citi- 
zen kno\^s  this  compact  only  through  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  that  he  is  bound,  or  loosed,  only  as  his  State  binds,  or  looses,  him. 
But,  to  test  more  thoroughl}'  this  question  of  allegiance,  suppose  the  peo- 
ple of  the  southern  States,  tired  of  the  rule  of  the  Federal  Government, 
had  resolved  to  abandon  their  native  land,  and  establish  a  government 
more  congenial  to  their  feelings  in  some  distant  clime,  would  the  P^ederal 
Government,  would  the  people  of  the  northern  States,  have  objected  ? 
We  presume  not.  Then  it  is  treasonable  in  the  people  of  the  south  not 
to  withdraw  their  support  from  the  Federal  Government,  not  to  withold 
the  obligation  due  from  birth,  but  to  refuse  their  northern  allies  a  partici- 
pation in  the  bounties  and  favors  whicii  Providence  has  showered  on  their 
favored  land.  This  looks  much  more  like  a  war  for  material  benefits  than 
to  compel  the  abstract  performance  of  a  sacred  duty.  Says  the  norj:h  to 
the  south,  '*  we  care  not  for  your  friendship,  your  allegiance,  but  for  your 
sugar,  your  cotton,  and  your  tobacco,  we  have  a  deep  and  abiding  affec- 
tion." And  this  is  the  war  for  which  Christians  pray,  and  for  which  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  rave  and  bellow. 

Now  the  morality  of  nations  is  not  the  morality  of  the  bible.    Men  in 


masses  will  do  many  things  that  each  individual  wonld  slvrink  from  wrtb 
horror.  The  responsibility  of  even  the  highest  crimes  may  be  so  dif- 
fused as  to  be  harcllj'  felt,  and  the  risk  of  eternal  damnation  will  be  read- 
ily assumed  by  the  whole  body,  provided  the  share  of  each  member  is 
sufficiently  small.  Time  out  of  mind,  n^ations  have  made  wars  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  to  themselves  material  advantages;  weaker  States 
have  been  compelled  to  divide  with,  oftentimes  to  surrender  to,  a  stronger 
neighbor  the  advantages  of  partial  nature.  In  this  way  America  was 
wrested  from  the  aborigines — England  hesitated  not  to  conquer  India — 
Poland  was  parceled  out  by  the  greedy  raonarchs  of  Europe,  and  the  in- 
olfending  people  of  California  were  constrained  to  submit  to  the  dominion 
of  a  race  foreign  in  manners,  customs,  habits,  and  language.  If,  there- 
fore, the  iSTorthern  States  s'hould  declare  war  upon  the  Soutli,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  her  to  open  to  them  her  ports,  as  the  United  States 
virtually  did  withChina  and  Japan,  although  by  the  honest  foUov/er  of 
Christian  precepts  such  conduct  might  be  denounced  as  despotic  and  ty- 
rannical, the  invaders  could  point  to  an  abundance  of  precedents  to  show 
that  they  were  only  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  most  Christian  and 
civilized  nations  of  the  world.  This  is  truly  the  only  ground  upon  which 
this  war  can  be  reasonabh^  put,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  upon  this  ground 
that  it  is  placed  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  the  other  Eepublican  or- 
gans of  the  most  marked  ability.  *'  We  cannot,  say  these  journals,  do  with- 
out the  South.  Permit  her  to  establish  a  separate  government,  and  we 
lose  the  bounties  she  has  been  so  long  paying  to  our  manufacturers.  In- 
stead of  having  a  monopoly  of  her  trade,  we  shall  have  to  compete  for  it 
with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe.  She  must  be  retained  in  the  Union, 
where  our  numerical  majority  in  Congress  enables  us  to  tie  her  to  our  car 
of  progress."  Of  course,  the  Northern  journals  do  not  put  the  proposition 
exactly  in  this  oifensive  form,  bnt  that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
only  reasonable  plea  that  is  made  for  the  war  upon  the  South.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  more  timid,  or  less  unscrupulous,  of  the  Eepublican  party 
pretend  that  the  war  has  other  and  nobler  objects.  They  say  it  is  waged 
for  the  preservation  of  republican  institutions,  the  institutions  established 
by  the  glorious  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Now,  if  by  republican 
institutions  is  meant  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  if  that  is  not 
meant  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is,  the  character  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  is  purely  representative,  is  ftir  from  being  popular  with  the  modern 
Democrac}^,  and  is  exceedingly  odious  in  all  the  free  States.  There  is 
liardly  a  single  State  Government  that  can  be  said  to  be  modeled  upon 
the  much  admired  government  of  the  confederacy.  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  proposition  in  a  State  Convention,  to  make  one  branch  of 
the  Legislature  consist  of  members  not  elected  directly  by  the  people, 
but  by  their  representatives,  and  to  continue  their  term  of  office  for  six 
years,  with  the  avowed  object  of  freeing  them  from  the  control  of  popu- 
lar passions  and  popular  prejudices?  What  would  be  said  to  a  proposition, 
that  the  Governor  be  elected  by  electors  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  to 
give  him,  by  taking  away  from  the  people,  the  right  of  choosing  the 
Treasurer,  and  Controller,  and  Attorney-General  ?  We  imagine  such  plan 
of  government  would  meet  with  very  little  favor  in  a  California  Conven- 
tion, and  would  proluihly  be  denounced  by  none  more  heartily  than  the 
interested  political  hacks  who  are  singing  hallelujahs  to  the  best  form  of 
government  ever  devised  by  the  art  of  man.  It  is  a  pit}'  we  did  not  ear- 
lier discover  its  excellence,  and  preserve  something  of  its  spirit  in  our 
own  State  Constitution  !  But  let  us  ask,  how  does  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States  affect  the  existence  of  Eepublican   Government,  or  tend 


to  overtlirow  the  establishment  of  free  iriRtitations?  Cannot  "wo  preserve 
our  liberties  without  the  assistance  of  the  South?  Is  that  southern  the- 
ory true,  that  republican  institutions  are  only  adapted  to  an  agricultural 
population  and  a  system  of  negro  slavery— that  without  these  two  con- 
ditions Republicanism  degenerates  into  mobocracy,  anarchy,  chaos,  and 
despotism  ?  It  surely  cannot  be  intended  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  hu- 
miliating doctrine,  and  yet  upon  no  other  hypothesis  can  the  assertion 
that  our  liberties  are  endangered  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Slave  States, 
be  easily  comprehended. 

If,  then,  this  war  be  made,  as  we  think  we  have  shown  it  must  be,  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  division  with  us  of  their  suj)erior  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  if  we  can  reconcile  this  t^'rannical  proceeding  to  our  con- 
6cienc«'S,  we  are  next  to  inquire  whether  tliis  war,  made  solely  for  prf)fit, 
is  likely  to  ]>ay.  In  the  first  place,  will  the  object  be  obtained  ?  It  is 
freely  admitted  b.y  the  exponents  of  the  Republican  party,  both  in  Con- 
gress and  out  of  it,  that  before  the  objects  of  the  war  can  be  accomplish- 
ed, eleven,  ])robably  fourteen,  Slave  States  must  be  conquered.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  spirit  of  hostilit}'  never  ran  higher  between  two  bel- 
ligerents. Under  such  circumstances,  when  do  you  hope  to  see  this  con- 
quest achieved  ?  It  is  said  that  the  Northern  States  are  richer  and  more 
populous.  This  is  true  in  the  abstract,  but,  in  pro])ortion  to  the  re(iuire- 
mejits  for  a  war  of  invasion,  the  Free  States  have  fewer  men  and  less 
money.  The  numbers,  and  consequent  expenses,  of  an  invading  army, 
must  be,  by  every  military  calculation,  over  those  of  the  invaded  as  three 
to  one.  The  Free  have  no  such  preponderance  over  the  Slave  States. 
Besides,  for  the  first  five  3'ears  of  the  war,  there  will  be  no  diftei'cnce  in 
the  numbers  of  the  belligerents  ;  either  party  can  put  three  successive 
armies  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field,  and  anything  beyond 
that  would  become  an  unwield}"  mob.  No  Captain  in  the  United  States 
has  yet  shown  himself  capable  of  handling  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The 
physique,  the  morale,  of  the  two  parties  we  may  reckon  as  equal,  and  then, 
the  Southern  troops  have  all  the  advantages  of  superior  animation  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  they  are  fighting  on  their  own  hearths,  under 
the  very  eyes  of  those  who  are  looking  to  them  for  protection  from  the 
brutal  outrages  of  a  malignant  and  licentious  soldiery.  But  a  profound 
philosopher  and  a  disinterested  observer,  long  ago,  accredited  these  mas- 
ters of  slaves  with  a  valor  that,  he  foretold,  would  make  them  indomit- 
able. Hear  from  the  lips  of  Edmund  Burke  what  you  have  to  expect 
from  this  war  of  subjugation.  In  his  speech  on  conciliation  with  America, 
in  the  Brit  "h  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Burke  said  : 

"  Where  this  (the  existence  of  a  dominant  race)  is  the  case,  those  who 
are  free  are  by  far  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.  I  can- 
not alter  the  nature  of  man.  The  fact  is  so,  and  the  people  of  the  South- 
ern Colon '-^s  are  much  more  strongly,  and  with  a  higher  and  more  stub- 
born spirii,  attached  to  liberty,  than  those  to  the  northward.  Such  were 
all  the  ancient  commonwealths,  such  were  our  Orothic  ancestors,  and  such 
in  our  day  were  the  Poles;  such  will  be  all  masters  of  slaves  who  are  not 
slaves  themselves.  In  such  a  people  the  haughtiness  of  domination  com- 
bines itself  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  fortifies  it,  and  renders  it  invin- 
cible." 

But  if  all  history  is  to  be  reversed,  if  a  new  era  is  to  appear  in  the  rec- 
ord of  nations,  if  eight  millions  of  civilized  Caucasians  are  to  be  con- 
quered, at  what  expense  is  the  conquest  to  be  achieved?  Since  we  have 
shown  that  this  war  can   be  w^aged  only  for  material  advantages,  it  is  a 


matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  determine  whether  the  expenditure 
will  not  be  greater  than  the  gain,  whether  the  whistle  will  not  cost  more 
than  it  is  worth.  He  is  a  fool  or  a  madman  who  imagines  that  such  a 
conquest  can  be  achieved  in  less  than  five  years.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  already  made  superhuman  exertions  in  this  matter;  she  has 
called  three  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field;  she  has  expended  at 
least  live  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  the  three  months  that  she  has 
been  engaged  in  preparation,  and  she  is,  to-day,  further,  much  further, 
from  success  than  the  hour  the  first  man  was  enlisted.  Such  a  war,  con- 
ducted in  the  best  and  most  economical  manner,  would  be,  necessarily, 
overwhelmingly  expensive;  what  must  it  cost  accompanied  with  the  cor- 
ruption, fraud,  and  villainy,  that  has  already  been  exposed  upon  the  part 
of  the  Eepublican  army  contractors  ?  To  support  this  war,  tea,  coffee, 
and  the  common  necessaiies  of  life,  are  to  be  taxed.  Besides  this,  it  has 
already  become  necessary  to  resort  to  direct  taxation,  and  the  first  ap- 
portionment for  California  is  estimated  at  half  a  million.  To  this  must 
be  added  our  proportion  of  the  interest  upon  the  public  debt,  which,  if  the 
war  continues,  will  be  reckoned  by  millions.  What  will  property'  in  this 
State  be  worth  when  our  present  enormous  taxes  are  quadrupled  r*  The 
taxes  upon  real  estate  will  be  absolatel}^  greater  than  the  rents  of  similar 
property  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  tenant  will  be  better  off 
than  the  landlord.  Moreover,  every  article  of  foreign  growth  will  come 
to  us  loaded  down  with  duties,  and  as  we  import  everything  and  manu- 
facture nothing,  we  shall  be  subjected  to  an  extra  portion  of  the  burdens 
of  this  most  crushing  war.  Have  the  people  of  California  thought  upon 
these  things;  have  t8ey  considered  what  is  to  be  to  them  the  result  of 
this  suicidal  policy;  have  they  reflected  that  the  only  object  of  this  war 
is  to  secure  to  the  Eastern  States  of  the  Atlantic  a  continuation  of  the 
Southern  trade,  in  which  they  can  never  participate?  I  tell  you  that 
poverty  and  ruin  are  staring  you  in  the  face.  Be  not  blinded  by  a  false 
clamor  about  patriotism  and  the  duty  of  preserving  the  Union.  Patriot- 
ism can  never  require  the  subjugation  often  millionsof  your  countrymen, 
and  neither  your  duty  to  God,  or  man,  can  require  you  to  compel  them 
to  submit  to  an  unwilling  yoke.  Suppose  the  people  of  Canada  were  to 
desire  to  sever  their  connection  with  the  mother  country,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain were  to  seek  to  compel  them  to  obedience  to  her  laws  by  force  of 
arms— where  would  be  your  sympathies  then?  Where  were  they  when 
the  South  xiraerican  Provinces  sought  a  separation  from  Spain — where, 
when  Greece  threw  oft'  the  Turkish  yoke  ?  And  will  it  be  said  that  the 
people  of  the  Sovereign  States  of  this  Union  are  knit  by  closer  ties  to  the 
Federal  Gov.ernment  than  were  these  Provinces  to  the  mother  country  ? 
He  who  thinks  it  a  dut}^  to  op])ose  these  people  in  their  desire  for  separa- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  separate  government  of  their 
own,  would  have  sided  with  Great  Britain  in  the  American  Revolution  ; 
they  are  rebels  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  But  who  are  they  that  are 
urging  upon  you  that  it  is  the  part  of  patriotism  to  preserve  the  Union 
at  the  expense  of  the  Constitution,  to  substitute  violence  for  affection, 
and,  as  Greeley  expresses  it,  to  pin  the  Union  together  with  bayonets? 
W^ho  are  the  Union  shriekers?  Why;  Lincoln,  and  Seward,  and  Chase, 
and  Banks,  and  Burlingame  I  These  men  who  vaunted  of  a  higher  law 
— who  were  "willing  to  let  the  Union  slide,"  who  wanted  a  new  Consti- 
tution, a  new  Bible,  and  a  new  God — these  men,  whose  hearts  have  for 
years  been  filled  with  malignity  to  the  South,  and  whose  unconstitutional 
hostility  to  her  institutions  have  been  the  constant  theme  of  your  re- 
proach !     Pretty  teachers  these  to  instruct  the  Democrats  of  America  in 
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the  virtue  of  patriotism  !  Already,  your  new  guides,  Oh  !  Democrats,  ye 
who  liave  been  carrying  on  a  life-long  war  against  consolidation,  ye  who 
have  denied  the  Federal  Government  the  power  of  establishing  a  bank, 
of  making  internal  improvements,  of  imposing  duties  for  protection,  yo, 
who  have  been  so  jealous  of  a  standing  army,  that  you  have  hardly  al- 
lowed the  Executive  men  enough  to  guard  your  frontiers  from  savage  in- 
cursions, to  3'ou,  I  say,  3'our  new  leaders  have  already  proclaimed  that 
the  CTOvernment  must  be  revolutionized — that  it  must  be  concentrated, 
and  vested  with  powers  to  make  it-respected  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
standing  army  is  to  be  doubled,  and  the  militia  is  to  be  organized  under 
an  act  of  Congress — a  national  guard  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
men  is  to  be  created.  This  army  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  States, 
and  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
will  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand men  organized,  drilled,  armed,  and  equipped,  under  the  control,  and 
subject  to,  the  orders  of  a  military  chieftain  !  Freemen  of  America  !  are 
you  dead,  or  asleep,  that  such  a  proposition  does  not  rouse  you  to  action  ? 
"Where  are  your  liberties?  The  President  of  the  United  States  holds 
them  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  doles  them  out  to  you  as  the  Czar 
does  to  the  serfs  of  Russia.  When  this  law  shall  have  passed,  (it  is  prob- 
ably already  upon  the  statute-book,)  a  greater  revolution  will  have  been 
accomplished  than  the  world  has  ever  seen  effected  in  the  same  period  of 
time — in  one  day  the  freest  people  in  the  world  will  have  been  reduced 
to  the  most  abject  slavery. 

My  friends,  we  must  use  all  constitutional  and  legal  means  to  arrest 
this  war;  it  not  only  strips  us  of  onr  substance,  but,  in  its  consequences,  it 
threatens  our  total  destruction.  I  have  spoken  of  the  actual  cost  of  car- 
rjing  on  this  war — as  it  is  corruptly  conducted  by  this  most  corrupt  xVd- 
ministration,  the  expense  is  incalculable-.  Already  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  assumed  the  liabilities  incurred  by  the  several  States  in  military 
preparations.  That  is,  the  magnificent  State  donations  which  have  been 
so  much  glorified  by  the  patriots,  are  to  be  saddled  upon  you  and  me. 
"We  are  to  suffer  for  the  waste,  the  extravagance,  and  the  frauds,  prac- 
ticed by  politicians  and  contractors  in  Pennsj'lvania,  Ohio,  New  York,  and 
Massachusetts.  These  frauds,  perpetrated  by  Republicans  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  denounced  by  their  own  military  leaders,  are  greater  than  any 
that  have  ever  disgraced  a  party  in  this,  or  any  other,  country.  What  is 
to  be  the  cost  of  such  a  war  so  conducted?  But  the  mere  cost  of  the 
war  is  but  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  compared  with  the  loss  incidentally 
incurred.  The  industry  of  the  country  has  been  paralyzed — your  com- 
merce has  been  prostrated — your  ships  rot  at  their  wharfs — the  plow 
stands  in  the  furrow,  and  the  shuttle  rests  in  the  loom.  The  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  busy  hands  which  were  wont  to  add  daily  millions  to  the 
national  wealth,  are  idle.  Their  hands  are  idle,  but  their  mouths  are 
not.  They  have  become  consumers  instead  of  producers,  and  the  differ- 
ence to  the  commonwealth  is  not  less  than  twenty  millions  a  day.  De- 
pend upon  it,  such  an  evil  will  work  its  own  cure,  and  the  war  will  cease 
because  of  an  exhausted  treasury  long  before  the  South  is  conquered. 

But  we  are  told  that  to  oppose  this  war  is  not  only  unpatriotic,  but 
that  its  opponents  are  no  better  than  rebels.  This  is,  indeed,  a  new  doc- 
trine, but  of  a  piece  with  the  other  tenets  of  the  bigoted  and  intolerant 
sect  who  hold  the  reins  of  government.  Were  Chatham,  and  Burke,  and 
Fox,  rebels?  To  descend  from  great  men  to  small,  was  Mr.  Lincoln  a 
rebel  when  he  denounced  as  unholy  and  unjust  the  war  upon  Mexico — a 
war  made  by  his  own  government  upon  a  foreign  power  ?     It  does  seem 
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to  me  that  the  countr}"  is  laboring  under  some  horrid  hallucination.  AVe 
arc  ridden  by  the  hag  of  destruction.  We  talk  of  war  as  though  it  were 
the  normal  state  of  man,  and  of  blood,  as  if  we  possessed  the  appetites  of 
tigers.  Ministers  of  the  gospel,  the  pretended  followers  of  him  w^ho 
preached  peace  and  good  will  to  men,  cry  out  for  havoc  and  slaughter  as 
though  the  Testament  were  written  in  letters  of  blood.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  mankind  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization  were  ready  at  a 
moment's  warning  to  relapse  into  barbarism. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  prepared  to  defend  the  seceding  States  in  every 
step  the}^  have  taken,  and  I  care  not  who  knows  it.  I  have  not  yet 
learned  to  forego  that  great  privilege  of  a  freeman,  the  right  to  form  my 
own  opinions  upon  public  affairs,  and  to  give  those  opinions  to  the  world. 
I  know  that  there  are  many  thinking  with  me  who  hold  that  it  is  impol- 
itic to  sive  utterance  to  these  views.  For  such  men  I  have  not  half  the 
respect  I  entertain  for  those  who  honestly  differ  w^ith  me.  I  have  no  sel- 
fish ends  to  gain,  and  what  1  cannot  win  by  the  open  advocacy  of  the 
truth,  I  am  content  to  lose.  I  will  always  deal  honestly  and  uprightly 
with  my  fellow-citizens,  and  1  am  willing  to  stand,  or  fall,  by  the  prin- 
ciples I  espouse. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  people  of  the  slave  States  can  point  to 
the  persistent  refusal  of  their  confederates  to  deliver  up  their  fugitive 
slaves,  and  the  public  approval,  manifested  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
of  the  systematic  war  upon  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  a  justifiable 
cause  for  their  formal  withdraw^al  from  a  compact  so  unquestionably 
broken  by  their  co-States.  I  could,  if  it  were  necessary,  quote  from  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  some  of  the  most  virulent  of  their  opponents 
declarations  that  if  they  received  not  the  guarantees  which  have  been 
so  contemptuously  refused,  they  could  do  no  less  than  leave  a  Union  in 
wdiich  their  vital  interests  were  endangered.  It  was  the  universal  cry  of 
conservative  men,  and  of  what  is  called  the  "Independent  Press  "  when 
the  Crittenden  Resolutions  were  under  consideration,  and  while  the 
"  Peace  Congress  "  was  in  session  at  Washington.  You  must  all  remem- 
ber these  things.  W^eil,  but  it  is  charged  upon  the  people  of  the  South  that 
they  seized  the  forts,  arsenals,  and  public  propert}^,  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  called  "  robbery."  They  never  claimed  this  property  as  exclu- 
sivel}^  their  own.  They  maintained,  and  correctly  too,  that  the  Federal 
Government  held  this  property  only  in  trust  for  the  States,  a  portion  of 
which  States  they  were.  They  claimed  that  it  was  but  fair  that  upon  a 
dissolution  of  the  partnership,  the  common  property  and  the  common 
debt  should  be  equitably  divided  among  the  partners;  and  if  no  opposi- 
tion had  been  made  to  their  withdraw^al,  no  violence  would  have  been 
necessary,  and  none  would  have  been  resorted  to.  But,  for  the  exercise 
of  their  right  to  repudiate  a  broken  compact,  they  were  threatened  with 
wjir  and  subjugation.  Under  such  circumstances,  they  were  compelled, 
in  self-defense,  to  use  so  much  of  the  common  property  as  lay  within 
their  reach,  to  defend  themselves  from  ruthless  aggression.  With  how 
much  wisdom  they  acted  the  sequel  proves.  But  for  their  promptness 
and  decision  in  this  respect,  the  eleven  Confederate  States  w^ould  now  be 
in  the  condition  of  down-trodden  Maryland  and  Missouri.  But  whom 
did  they  rob  ?  We  are  told  they  stole  the  property  of  the  Federal 
Government.  But  we  Democrats,  and  even  the  State  Eights  Whigs,  say, 
that  the  Federal  Government  only  holds  property  in  trust  for  the  States. 
Then,  the  seceding  States  stole  from  their  own  trustee.  No  great  rob- 
ber}^ that !  Did  they  take  more  than  their  share?  They  certainly  con- 
tributed to  the  building  of  Moultrie  and  Sumter,  and  if  New  York  has 
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an  interest  therein,  so  have  the  Southern  States  in  Castle  Garden  and  the 
Brookl3*n  Nhvj'  Yard.  But  this  tiling  about  robbery  and  public  property- 
is  too  absurd  to  deceive  the  humblest  understanding.  Once  justify  the 
8eeessi()n  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  all  the  rest  follows  as  a  neces- 
sary and  inevitable  consequence.  If  they  had  done  otherwise  than  they 
did,  the}'  would  now  be  under  the  heel  of  the  oppressor,  the  scorn  and 
contempt  of  the  Republican  party.  I  confess  my  symj»athios  are  with 
these  people.  I  feel  for  them  as  I  do  for  the  wronged  and  o])pressed  of 
every  land,  and  the  feeling  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  they  are  my 
brethren,  my  kindred,  and  my  countrymen.  But  the  moment  they  go 
beyond  the  ])oint  of  self-defense,  the  moment  they  assail  the  free  States 
and  attempt  to  impose  upon  them  the  hated  institution  of  slavery,  that 
moment  my  wishes,  feelings,  and  symj^alhies,  will  be  with  the  North, 
simply  because  from  that  moment,  from  oppressors,  they  will  become  the 
oppressed. 

I  have  said,  fellow  citizens,  that  I  would  have  no  concealment  from 
you,  and  I  will  have  none.  You  are  entitled. to  all  my  views,  and  you 
shall  have  them.  I  do  not  believe  a  reconstruction  of  this  Union  upon 
its  former  basis  is  either  pi'acticable,  or  desirable.  An  universal  govern- 
ment for  all  mankind,  is  the  dream  of  the  enthusiast.  God  set  his  face 
against  it  at  the  Tower  of  Babel.  What  an  Utopian  he  would  be,  who, 
casting  his  eye  upon  the  map  of  Europe,  should  exclaim  :  "  Oh  !  that  all 
these  peoples  were  brought  under  one  nationality  !"  When  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  it  must  fall — nations,  like  families,  must  divide  and  separate.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  a  sparse  people  inhabiting  a  vast  region  of  country — 
as  tliey  increase  in  population,  what  was  the  separate  interest  of  thou- 
sands becomes  the  separate  interest  of  millions.  Millions  Avill  be  heard 
where  thousands  cannot.  With  a  free  people,  indeed,  with  anj"  })eople, 
laws  must  consult  their  manners,  habits,  customs,  and  interests — in  short, 
their  wishes.  There  can  be  no  peace,  no  quiet,  no  liappiness,  where  this 
is  not  the  case.  Wliere  there  is  no  homogeneity,  there  should  be  no  com- 
mon government.  It  is  for  want  of  this  unity  of  interest  and  the  uncon- 
stitutional interference  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  different  States, 
that  the  confederation  has,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  presented  such  a 
scene  of  strife,  bitterness,  and  heart-burning.  Nothing,  in  mj'  humble 
opinion,  will  tend  so  much  to  the  promotion  of  harmon}^  and  good  feeling 
as  separation,  and  it  is  because  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  that  I  deprecate 
reconstruction.  Much  more  importance  is  attached  to  this  idea  of  a  com- 
mon nationality  than  it  deserves.  As  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  now  the  Chief  of  the  Confederate  States,  once  sug- 
gested, the  relations  between  nations  may  Ije  divided  into  three  classes — 
political,  social,  and  commercial  ;  of  these,  the  least  important  is  the  po- 
litical. It  often  happens  that,  so  far  from  b-eing  im])aired,  the  two  last 
are  strengthened  by  the  destruction  of  the  first.  Such  was  the  case  in 
the  separation  of  these  colonies  from  the  mother  country.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  fact  is  very  simple.  So  linked  together  are  the  commercial 
relations  of  civilized  nations,  that  what  redounds  to  the  interest  of  one  is 
measurably  for  the  benefit  of  all.  and  if  it  be  true,  as  it  unquestionably 
is,  that  a  people  are  most  prosperous  when  left  to  pursue  their  own  inter- 
ests, untrammeled  by  the  control  of  opposing  interests,  then  it  follows, 
as  the  night  the  daj',  thjit  it  is  the  interest  of  these  Free  States  to  suffer 
the  Slave,  or  seceding,  States  to  pursue  their  own  hap))iness  in  their  own 
way.  The  laws  of  ti-ade  are  innnutable — men  will  sell  where  they  can 
sell  highest,  and  bu}'  where  they  can  buy  lowest.  This  war  can  only 
throw  temporary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  operation  of  this  great  law; 
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nothing  can  oblilerate  it.  If  your  social  and  commercial  relations  with 
the  Soutli  are  increased  b3'  peaceable  separation,  what  do  yoa  care 
whether  3^011  live  under  the  same,  or  separate,  governments?  What 
would  it  avail  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to-morrow,  that  they 
should  be  brought  under  one  nationalit}^  with  eitlier  France,  or  Great 
Britain  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  such  an  amalgamation  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  but  discord  and  dissention'?  Instead  of  increasing  the 
social  and  commercial  relations  of  the  two  nations,  it  would  of  all  things 
be  the  most  likely  to  disturb  them.  If,  in  addition  to  their  trade  and 
their  good  will,  we  insist  upon  forcing  a  common  government  upon  the 
Slave  States,  it  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  something  that  we 
would  never  get,  either  willingly,  or  by  the  laws  of  trade  This  would  be 
neither  manly  nor  generous;  it  would  indeed  be  the  hight  of  despotism 
on  our  side,  the  depth  of  degradation  on  theirs.  1  am  satisfied  the  time 
will  come  when  ail  asperities  will  be  healed,  when  the  people  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  will,  again,  be  the  best  customers  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  Northeaster;!  States,  and  all  the  better  that  they  have  been 
permitted  to  increase  their  wealth  by  the  enactment  of  laws  adapted  to 
their  peculiar  interests;  and  the  North  will,  then,  wonder  how  she  could 
have  been  mad  enough  to  oiier  any  opposition  to  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  those  upon  whom  she  depends,  and  upon  whom  she  must  de- 
pend, for  patronage  and  support.  This  war  can  have  no  earthly  effect 
except  to  retard  and  postpone  this  happy  consummation. 

As  to  the  disastrous  results  anticipated  from  the  existence  of  two  sepa- 
rate republics  upon  this  continent,  they  are  evidently  the  chimeras  of  a 
distempered  imagination.  We  are  pointed  to  the  disorders  of  the  South 
American  republics.  It  is  the  nature  of  superficial  observers  to  see  like- 
nesses where  none  exist,  and  hence  to  draw  conclusions  totally  unwar- 
ranted by  facta.  To  such  shallow  reasoners  the  history  of  one  nation  is 
a  prediction  for  another,  without  regard  to  the  difference  in  the  moral, 
or  intellectual,  qualities  of  the  two  races.  To  make  the  conduct  of  Hi.s- 
pano  America  the  basis  of  calculation  for  the  action  of  the  enlightened 
race  of  the  United  States,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  expect  the  silly 
sheep  to  exhibit  the  sagacity  of  the  elephant  because  they  both  run  on  all 
fours.  The  truth  is,  there  is  a  class  of  men  generally  called  "conserva- 
tive/' who  see  in  ever}-  change,  even  those  wrought  by  the  unerring  laws 
of  nature,  nothing  but  calamity.  Such  men  shudder  at  the  fall  of  night, 
or  break  of  day.  Lord  Eldon  was  one  of  these  solemn  fools.  He  declared 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion would  be  the  death  knell  of  the  British  Constitution.  These  people 
are  the  clogs  upon  human  progress.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
vast  continent  is  destined,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  give  birth,  not  to  one, 
or  two,  but  to  many  great  and  powerful  nations.  What  more  gratifying' 
spectacle  could  bless  the  eye  of  the  patriot,  than  to'see  two  great  and 
powerful  nations,  each  pursuing  its  own  interests,  untrammeled  by  the 
discordant  views  of  the  other,  living  side  by  side  in  amity,  allied  ofi'en- 
sively  and  defensively  against  the  remainder  of  the  world,  emulating  and 
rivaling  each  other  in  all  the  arts  of  peace.  This  is  the  reconstruction 
that  is  practicable — this  is  the  reconstruction  that  is  desirable.  But  we 
can  well  understand  how  such  a  reconstruction  would  be  odious  to  the 
Republican  party.  Opposition  to  slavery  is  the  life-blood  of  this  fanati- 
cal sect.  In  a  confederacy  where  there  was  no  slavery  the  Eepublican 
party  would  be  reduced  to  the  numbers  and  consequence  of  the  attend- 
ants at  Exeter  Hall.  There  can  never  be  peace  and  quiet  in  the  country 
as  long  as  the  common  council  of  the  couutry  can  be  made  the  arena  for 
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assaults  upon  a  vital  institution  of  ono-half  of  the  confederacy.  Toothing 
but  separation  can  make  us  a  harmonious  people.  N(jthing  else  can  re- 
store that  amity  and  good  will  which  must,  after  all,  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  even  commercial  and  social  relations.  Holding  these  views,  which  I 
do  most  honestly,  I  would  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  calami- 
ties if  anything  were  to  occur  to  patch  up  the  semblance  of  an  unnatural 
union,  which,  wanting  all  the  elements  of  vitality,  could  lead  only  to  final 
disruption,  through  another  decade  of  dissension  and  strife. 

So  much  for  the  general  subjects  of  secession,  separation,  and  recon- 
struction. .  I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Eepublican 
party  proposes  to  reconstruct  the  government,  and  change  it  from  a  con- 
federacy to  a  strong  centralized  power;  that,  under  the  pretext  of  organ- 
izing the  mililia,  an  army  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  States  in  proportion  to  their  population,  is  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive.  As  the  President  is  to  be  in- 
vested with  despotic  powers,  it  is  not  impertinent  to  inqtiire  into  the 
character  of  the  ruler  who  is  fastened  u])on  us  for  the  next  four  years, 
and  discover,  if  we  can,  how  likely  he  is  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  people  who  arc  ready  to  submit  their  necks  to  his  yoke.  We  can 
only  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past.  Let  us,  then,  review  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  since  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  Upon  the 
fourth  of  March,  1861,  before  the  assembled  nation,  he  took  a  solemn 
oath  to  exercise  no  power  not  expressly  granted  him  by  the  Constitution. 
How  has  he  kept  that  oath?  The  venerable  Magistrate  who  administered 
it,  tells  us  that  it  has  been  shamefully,  wantonly  violated.  He  has  block- 
aded the  southern  ports.  Nothing  is  more  curious  in  the  whole  of  this 
anomalous  proceeding  than  the  focility  with  which  the  President  treats 
the  seceding  States,  now  as  rebels,  and  then  as  belligerents,  as  will  best 
suit  his  purposes.  If  he  ignores  the  action  of  State  sovereignty,  as  he 
has  often  declared  he  does,  how  can  either  he,  or  Congress,  give  any  pref- 
erence to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  these  of  another.  Section'nine, 
article  first,  of  the  Constitution,  limiting  the  powers  of  Congress,  provides 
that  "no  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce,  or 
revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another,"  and  Mr.  Bell, 
in  1832,  found  in  this  clause  an  insuperable  objection  to  vesting  such 
power  in  the  President. 

Again,  he  has  proposed  by  treaty  to  punish  privateering  as  piracy. 
In  the  desire  to  accomplish  his  ends,  the  President  overrides  not  only  the 
Constitution  but  the  best  settled  principles  of  American  policy.  Priva- 
teers have  been  called  "the  militia  of  the  seas,"  and  it  has  ever  been  a 
favorite  arm  of  the  American  service.  It  is  the  only  mode  of  avoiding 
the  expense  and  danger  of  a  powerful  standing  navy.  For  this  principle 
we  have  contended  successfully  for  years  with  the  great  maritime  powers 
of  Europe.  Let  it  be  abandoned,  and  we  must  be  taxed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  naval  armaments  of  England  and  France.  Here,  too,  is  another 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of 
that  instrument  confers  upon  Congress  the  power  "  To  declare  war,  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal^  and  make  rules  concerning  captives  on  land 
and  water."  And  it  is  this  power  conlerred  on  Congress  by  the  Consti- 
tution, that  Mr.  Lincoln  proposes  to  surrender  to  England  and  France. 

But  the  President  admits  that  be  has  violated  the  Constitution  he  has 
sworn  to  support,  and  he  stands  before  the  world  a  self-convicted  perju- 
rer. He  has  erected  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  into  a  confession- 
al, and  he  comes  before  them,  an  unrepentant  sinner,  confessing  to  six 
distinct  and  separate  perjuries,  for  which  he  asks  absolution.     And  they, 
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the  suppliant  tools  of  poAver,  not  only  absolve  him  for  the  past,  but  grant 
him  indulgence  for  the  future;  in  other  words,  lie  is  invested  with  dicta- 
torial powers.  Do  not  these  things  give  point  to  that  bitter  sarcasm  of 
the  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  when  he  said  : 

''  We  naay  well  rejoice  that  we  have  forever  severed  our  connection 
with  a  government  that  thus  tramples  on  all  principles  of  constitutional 
libert}^  and  with  a  people  in  whose  presence  such  avowals  can  be  haz- 
arded." 

But  what  is  the  President's  excuse  for  these  enormities?  .  The  ever- 
ready  plea  of  tyrants,  necessity.  Let  us  see  whether  even  this  miserable 
defense  can  be  plausibly  sustained  by  the  facts.  First,  let  us  premise 
that  the  Constitution  is  presumed  to  provide  for  all  cases  of  necessity; 
and  the  President  sv/ore,  under  oil  circumstances,  to  respect  its  limitations 
and  provisions.  If  the  Constitution  contemplates  the  necessity  of  its  own 
violation,  it  i's  self-destructive— such  an  idea  is  an  absurdity,  because  it  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  law  of  necessity  is  the  very  antipodes  of 
constitutional  government ;  the  one  is  unlimited,  the  other  limited  and 
defined  ;  they  cannot  stand  together — the  one  flies  at  the  approacli  of 
the  other.  The  very  definition  of  a  despotism  is  a  government  in  which 
the  powers  of  the  Governor  are  limited  only  by  his  discretion.  If  the 
subjugation  of  seceding  States  is  contemplated  and  provided  for  by  the 
Constitution,  the  mode  and  manner  pointed  out  b}*  that  instrument  should 
have  been  observed;  if  no  provision  is  made  for  the  occasion,  then  the 
power  is  not  conferred  upon  any  department  of  the  Government,  and  its 
exercise  is  without  warrant  or  authority.  The  friends  of  the  President 
may  take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma. 

The  President,  upon  the  thirteenth  of  April,  took  upon  himself  to  de- 
clare war  upon  seceding  States,  and  for  this  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
Congress  he  pleads  the  overu'helming  emergency  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  doing  so  to  preserve  the  Union.  What  were  the  cicumstances  that 
constituted  this  necessity  ?  He  tells  us  that  the  public  property  bad  been 
seized  and  the  flag  had  been  fired  upon  at  Sumter.  But  the  forts  and  ar- 
senals had  been  seized,  and  the  Star  of  the  West,  carrying  the  flag  of  the 
United  vStates,  had  been  tired  upon  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
and  that  body,  whose  province  it  was  to  determine  that  question,  not 
only  failed  to  declare  war  for  this  reason,  but  absolutel}'  refused  to  pass 
a  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  resort  to  extraordinrry  means  to  col- 
lect the  revenue,  or  enforce  the  laws.  Then,  it  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln found,  either  in  the  seizure  of  the  forts  and  arsenals,  or  in  the  tiring 
upon  the  American  flag,  the  "necessity"  for  vifjlating  the  oath  he  had 
taken  to  support  the  constitution.  Indeed,  he  himself  seems  to  be  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  justifying  himself  upon  this  ground,  and,  therefore, 
looks  for  another  "  necessity."  Says  he:  "  The  Confederate  Government 
proposed  to  take  the  city  of  Washington  and  overrun  the  North."  When- 
ever a  ruler  usurps  power,  pleads  '*  necessity,"  and  resorts  to  misrepre- 
sentation to  prove  the  existence  of  the  necessity,  we  are  authorized,  not 
only  to  denounce  the  usurpation,  but  to  question  the  motive  of  the  usurper. 
Is  there  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  design  upon  the  part  of  the  Con- 
federate Government  towage  an  offensive  war  upon  the  Free  States? 
Up  to  the  period  of  the  proclamation,  did  they  not  stand  entirely  upon 
the  defensive,  and  were  they  not  ready  at  any  moment  to  negociate  upon 
the  basis  of  a  recognition  of  their  independence?  This  fact  is  too  patent 
for  denial.  Judge  Campbell,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
man  who  -stands  too  high  to  have  his  word  doubted,  deposes,  that  on  the 
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fifteenth  of  March,  after,  mind  you.  the  seizure  of  the  forts,  after  Sumter 
had  been  bt'lcaguered,  after  the  flag  had  been  fired  on,  after  all  these  nc' 
cessities,  Mr.  Seward  dechired  tliat  the  cabinet  were  strongly  disj)osed  for 
peace;  he,  Judge  Campbell,  was  requested  by  Mr.  Seward,  himself,  to  say 
lo  the  Confederate  Commissioners,  that  Sumter  would  be  evacuated,  and 
that  Pickens  would  not  be  reinfoi'ced,  without  notice  to  the  confederates. 
This  pledge  was  most  perfidiously  violated — the  charge  has  been  made 
openly  by  Judge  Campbell,  and  never  denied— and  the  confederate  tire 
was  drawn  upon  Sumter  by  tlie  attempt — mock,  or  real — to  reinforce  it. 
How  weak,  how  silly,  then,  is  the  assertion  that  the  tiring  upon  Sumter 
necessitated  the  President  to  break  his  oath  and  violate  the  Constitution. 
After  the  President's  proclamation,  which  was  in  effect  a  declaration  of 
war,  the  confederates  prepared  for  offensive  operations,  and  it  may  be 
that  their  j)lans  embraced  the  capture  of  Washington.  But  it  is  rather  a 
queer  process  of  logic  by  which  the  President  attempts  to  show  that  he 
was  compelled  to  declare  war  by  a  fact  that  followed  that  declaration. 
Causes  have,  heretofore,  been  sup])08ed  to  precede  effects,  and  not  to  fol" 
low  them;  but  in  the  general  revolution  that  is  intended,  perhaps  the 
laws  of  nature  are  not  to  escape  reform. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  tells  us  he  violated  the  Constitution  to  preserve  the 
Union.  This  sounds  very  much  as  though  the  criminal  at  the  bar 
should  plead  that  he  ravished  the  prosecutrix  to  preserve  her  chastity. 
AVhat,  does  Mr.  Lincoln  think  the  Union  is  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  Constitution  ?  Can  a  man  preserve  his  compact  by  violating  hia 
obligations  i'  It  is  impossible  that  this  shallow  sophistry  can  impose 
upon  an3'  thinking  man.  But  let  us  ask  again,  was  it  necessary  to  pre- 
serve this  union  of  friendship  and  amity  that  one  of  its  most  holy  pro- 
visions should  be  outraged  in  the  persons  of  Merryman  and  other  free 
born  American  citizens  who  have  been  immured  in  dungeons,  without 
charge,  without  warrant,  and  without  even  a  mockery  of  trial  ?  Of  all 
the  men  in  the  world  Mr.  Lincoln  should  have  been  the  last  to  do  these 
things,  because  a  great  trust  had  just  been  conunitted  to  his  charge,  and 
the  oath  had  just  been  registered,  by  which  he  pledged  himself  to  guard 
and  protect  the  rights  of  the  humblest  citizen  in  the  Eepublic.  Oh  !  if 
there  iifix  God  of  justice,  there  will  be  a  heavy  day  of  reckoning  for  per- 
fidy like  this  I 

But  I  have  done  I  have  spoken  for  myself,  and  myself  alone.  I  have 
spoken  without  consultation  with  any  human  being,  and  I,  alone,  am  re- 
sponsible for  the  sentiments  1  have  uttered.  If  there  is  a  spark  oflib- 
ert}'  in  your  breasts  I  have  said  enough  to  inflame  it — if  it  has  all  been 
crushed  out,  the  sooner  you  are  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant,  the 
better. 

C.  T.  BOTTS. 

August  10th,  1861. 
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